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EXCELLENCE OF SHAKSPEARE’S 
DELINEATION OF KING LEAR, 


_ Although Shakspeare set an early and a 
noble example of attention to character, 
yet it is surprising that he has had few or 
no imitators. His successors have found it 
easier to make the various personages of 
their drama utter the common places of 
poetry than express the language of na- 
ture. In this respect indeed Shakspeare 
stands quite alone; none either in ancient 
or modern times, canso much as bear a 
comparison with him. He has entered 
into all the diversity of character, both 
gay and grave, with such equal facility as 
—_ it “ge determine whether 

is strength lay chiefly in tragedy or 
comedy. He red also po ion 2 ex- 
istence’ bounded reign,” and introduced 
us toall the different orders of preter- 
natural beings—ghosts, fairies, witches, 
goblins &c.; among whom also may be 
included dreamers and madmen. Into the 
whole of this sphere, as Dryden observes, 
none but he could enter. 

The proper method of exhibiting with 
truth the actions or discourse of our fellow 
creatures, either in a dramatic or historical 
form, is sufficiently obvious. The writer 
must suppose that he is the very person 
whom he wishes to represent; and ask 
himself how he would act or speak if 
similarly cireumstanced. It does not ap- 
pear, one would think, very impracticable, 





[One Penny. 


even in imagination, to kindle in our minds 
sentiments of love, indignation, or con- 
tempt, all of which we have experienced, 
or are capable of experiencing. Yet, to 
paint human passion in theit trae colours 
has beer found a very rare accomplishment, 
and one of the highest efforts of genius. 
What astonishing fcrce and sublimity of 
mind, then, must that writer possess, who 
can, in some shape, transport himself out 
of his own mature, and enter the notion of 
a merely imaginary race, who are supposed 
to be actuated by a distinct set of princi- 
ples, and, what appears still more difficult, 
can give form and consistency to the 
conduct of madmen, whose minds are 
subject to no fixed principles; Of all the 
varieties of madness which Shakspeare has 
exhibited, that of King Lear is in all 
respects the most conspicuous, It is so 
lively and affecting that it may be said to © 
be almost nature itself. I recollect once, 
that when a gentleman was reading this 
play, a lady present was much impressed 
with a sense of reality, in the actions and 
language of the distracted king, that she 
could not help calling out—* Was Shaks- 
peare mad ?” 

Another very curious and striking il- 
lustration of the truth of Shakspeare’s 
delineation of madness in the character of 
Lear lately occured to me:—I happened 
to be in conversation with an old gentleman, 
now deceased, whom I had known for some 
years, but never before suspected that he 
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was “at times not in his perfect mind.” 
He was recounting to me the transactions 
of his past life, on which he dwelt with the 
utmost composure for a considerable time, 
but when he entered on a particular topic. 
the purchase of some valuable leasehold 
property, of which, as I afierwards under- 
stood, he had been swindled by the 
artifices of a brother, I soon perceived that 
he was approaching the subject which had 
been the cause of his derangement. He 
appeared suddenly wrapt in thought, his 
countenance darkened, and he looked around 
him with the wildest stare imaginable. It 
was evident that he was impressed with the 
same horrible sensations as Lear before he 
was wholly bereft of his reason ; and, like 
him, was sensible of venturing on dangerous 
ground— 

Oh that way madness lies; let me shun 

that, 

No more of that— 

In like manner did this poor gentleman 
start back from the dreadful idea. Hideous 
forms, such as he. only could conceive, 
rushed on his imagination. Instead of 
proceeding in the narrative he had begun, 
in an elevated tone he thus questioned 
me :—* Have you any brothers ’—Beware 
of brothers!—Have nothing to do with 
brothers!” and abruptly departed. The 
whole of this behavionr is an exact counter- 
part of King Lear’s. The deceitful ma- 
chinations of his brother, having been the 
cause of hisown undoing, had so completely 
engrossed his mind, that he imagined such 
must be the general origin of all evil. 
The distracted king’s philosophy of daugh- 
ters was precisely the same as this man’s 
with regard to brothers. Your readers 
will recollect, that when he beheld Edgar 
lying half-naked among the straw in a 
cold tempestuous night, he was convinced 
that nothing but the unkindness of his 
daughters could have reduced him tosuch 
a pitch of misery. 

Lear.--What have his daughters brought 

him to this pass ? 
Gouldst thou save nothing? didst thou give 





them all. 


Fool.--Nay, he reserved a blanket, else we | 
had been all ashamed. | 
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Lear.--Now all the plagues that in the 


pendulous air th 
Ilang o’er men’s faults, light on thy daugh- of 
ters. hi 


Kent.--\le hath no daughters, sir. 


Lear.--Death, traitor, nothing could have i 
subdued nature. ‘ 

To such a lowness, but his unkind daughters. p 
We are continually hearing many cant t 
praises of the inimitable genius of Shak- w 
speare, of his bold untutored imagination. th 
and his intuitive knowledge of human de 
nature; but his judgment is never par- th 
ticually pointed out. It — to me, 80 
however, that in this faculty he eminently he 
excelled ; and, indeed, yields to no other w 
poet, ancient or modern. On account of fl 
some glaring, but trivial blunders, which fi 
the meanest capacity could have avoided or e 
corrected, and certain chronological and e 


geographical errors, some of which it is d 
evident he was sensible of but disregarded, E 
itis the custom to represent him as the v 
wildest and most injudicious of all writers. n 
A few of his plays are indeed of little value b 
in any point of view; but in those where h 
he has exerted the whole force of his i 
genius, they will be found, in the material 
parts, equally conspicious for judgment and I 
imagination. I know no narrative, either r 
historical or dramatic, conducted with more I 
good sense and deep reflection than the ‘ 
account of Lear’s madness from its com- 

mencement to its consummation. Not 

only will the man of taste experience the e 
highest delight from its perusal, but the 


most profound philosopher may be in- | 
structed by it. With what infinite art 
and sagacity does the poet prepare us for 


the catastrophe, he leaves no circumstance 
untouched that might tend to aggravate 
the distress of the unhappy king. His 
extreme old age; his royal character; the 
irritability consequent on the long use of 
absolute power ; the distracting discovery, 
then too late, of his injustice to Cordelia ; 
the harshness and ingratitude of his eldest 
daughters contrasted with the simplicity 
and overflowing kindness of his own nature, # 
the midnight tempest to which he is exa: 
posed; are facts selected and gLapanded 
with the most perfect judgmev_t, and a- 
dorned with the most pathetic touches, as 
weil as the highest beauties of el oquence. 
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Madness is commonly occasioned, as in 
the case of Lear, by the perpetual = 
of some overwhelming idea. Addison, in 
his account of Sir Roger de Coverley, des- 
cribes him as having his mind, in some 
degree, thus disturbed ; and wished to im- 
wr to his charactera tincture of madness, 

ut the task proved too arduous; heafter- 
wards found himself (as Dr. Johnson 
thinks) incapable of filling up his original 
delineation. He describes the Knight (says 
this writer) as having his imagination 
somewhat wrapted, but of this perversion 
he has made very little use. The variable 
weather of the mind (he continues) the 
flying vapours of incessant madnes, which 
from time to time cloud reason without 
eclipsing it, it requires somuch nicety to 
exhibit, that Addison seems to have been 
deterred from prosecuting his own design. 
But what this ingenious writer, with all his 
various knowledge of human nature, could 
not so mach as attempt, has been performed 
by a poetin the highest perfection. He 
has not merely drawn a picture of madnsss 
in its state of maturity, but has also 


presented the world witha complete histo- 
rical representation of this mental disease, 
philosophical acuteness, tracing it from its 
remote causes, and marking its progress in 
all its various stages. 


W. C, 
METROPOLITAN THEATRES. 


ADELPuI.—The excellent Drama Janct 
Pride goes off with stunning effect and 
brings full houses ; a new farce has been 
produced, entitled J'U/ Tell Your Wife, 
It is certainly an adaptation of a Palais 
Royal song called Les Marquises de la 
Fourchette, and turns on the ill-luck of 
Dr. Bile (Mr. Keeley) and Paul (Mr. 
Leigh Murray), who, being just about to 
form a family connection, by the mar- 
riage of the latter to a daughter of the 
former, have determined each to dine 
privately with a female friend, and, un- 
1appily, select the same hotel. The 
consternation of Paul at meeting his in- 
tended father-in-law, and. of Dr. Bile, at 
meeting his intended son-in-law, is tremen- 











inamorata, by locking her up in a room 
adjoining the salle. In spite of all their 
endeavours to separate, the two gentlemen 
are compelled to dine together, and as the 
fair prisoners become obstreperous, they 
clandestinely send in to them a portion of 
the dinner to stop their mouths. Soon, 
however, the doctor discovers the delin- 
quency of Paul, and, disgusted with his 
profligacy, writes on one of the doors, the 
fearful words, “ You shall not have m 
daughter.” But Paul has likewise foun 
out the docter’s secret, and writes the still 
more awful menace, “ I'll tell your wife.” 
The mutual threats lead to the conclusion 
of a treaty of piece, and at the end, it turns 
out that the mysterious ladies are Mrs, and 
Miss Bile, who have come disguised with 
the erring swains. 

Mr. Keeley made of the character of 
Dr. Bile one of those exhibitions of anxiety 
and terror, in which he is unrivalled, and 
during the greater part of the farce the 
laughter of the at was hearty ant 
unequivocal. 


Souo.,—We are obliged by the follow- 
ing from a correspondent who we consider 
from his well-known experience to be wor- 
thy of attention :—On Wednesday last the 
Merchant of Venice was acted at this 
house in a truly artistic manner. The 
principal characters were all well suppor- 
ted and the minor ones well filled up; 
Mr, B. Palmer's Shylock is deserving of 
notice being correct as to its conception, 
Mr. James, as Bassano did ample justice 
as to reading the text, but in the acting a 
little more ease and gentlemanly demea- 
nour would have added materially to finish 
off the polished gentleman, Antonio was 
played by Mr. Temple with judgment and 
Gratiano by Mr. Blakely with a full as- 
surance of the taunts he applies to Shylock 
in the last act that the character 
should lose none ofits raillery in his hands. 
Of Miss Julia Hammerton as Portia we are 
enabled to speak of in high terms of con- 
gratulation ; it was clear she had taken 
great pains in studying the character, and 
her delineation throughout was forcible and 
animated ; the lines on mercy in the trial 


dons, though each contrives to hide his; scene were delivered in a beautiful and 
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effective manner and produced the desired 
effect upon the audience by the applause 
it met with. Inthe afterpiece called 4 


- Wonderful Woman we had Mr. C. Vin-} — 


cent in the character of Frantignac, who 
acted with ease and a gentlemanly deport- 
ment. Mr. West, asthe Cobbler was truly 
comic and looked the part to the life. Mr. 
Blakely in the last act was very good {and 
dressed first rate. Miss Powell as the 

roud Hortnes was all we could desire ; 
she was bold and dignified and carried out 
the varions interviews with the Marquis 
with a truly commanding air that must 
have pleased the author had he been pre- 
sent, altogether it was a good night’s en- 
tertainment. 

On Saturday the same play was re- 
peated with equal success, if we accept the 
Shylock of Mr, Fraser, who attempted 
some new readings, which we could not 
admire ; this gentleman has had much 
experience and is a good actor, but not 
equal to the part of Shylock in the impas- 
sioned scenes. Mr, F. Fraling was cle- 
ver as Bassanio, but there was a slight 
itch in the casket scene, in other respects 
he was much better than amateurs in gen- 
eral in the part. Mr.G. Wilson played 
Antonio with nice discrimination, all that 
was wanting was a more elevated voice, 
however we were much pleased, so were 
the audience by the applause. Mr. Wild 
as Gratiano was good and he played with 
spirit and buoyancy. ‘The Lorenzo of Mr. 

urner was easy and gentlemanly and the 
Launcelot of Mr. Shirley, quaint and a- 
musing. Miss Murrell’s Portia was acare- 
ful reading of the part; she was much 
applauded in the trial scene; her person is 
well qualified for stage effect, and was 
called for at the conclusion. The after- 
piece was the Othello Burlesque, which 
went off with roars of laughter. Mr. J. 
Hall was a capital nigger Othello, and 
sung the songs with spirit, and his acting 
was at all times in keeping with the cha- 
racter. We cannot say so much of the 
Iago. The other characters were all well 
doue by Messrs. Turner, Porter, Harwood 
Baker, Warren, &¢. The Desdemona of 
Miss Murrell deserves notice, also Miss 





Wade as Emilia. 
attended. 
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PERFORMANCES OF THE WEEK. 


The house was well 





DRURY LANE. 
The new opera L’Etoile du Nord and 
a new faree called Following the Ladies. 
LYCEUM. 
A Nice Firm, Take that Girl Away, 
and Too Much of a Good Thing. 


HAYMARKET. 

A new comedy, the Secret Agent, the 
Spanish Dancers and the Balance of Com- 
fort. 

ADELPHI. 

Janet Pride, Betty Martin, and the Un- 
known and the Bayadere. 

8T. JAMES’S. 

The Northern Star, the Rendezvous, 
and the Dancing Scotchman. 

SADLER’S WELLS. 

Sweethearts and Wives, and the Spital- 
field’s Weaver. 

MARYLEBONE. 

The Winter's Tale, and It Runs in the 
Family. 

STRAND. 

The Cricket on the Hearth, the Pit of 
the Public and City Friends, 

ASTLEY’S. 
The Battle of Inkermann, Balaklava, 
and Alma, with Scenes in the Circle, 
ALBERT AND GARRICK, 
Ingomar and the Honeymoon. 
STANDARD. 

Antony and Cleopatra, Quarter Day, 

and the French Revolution. 
GRECIAN. 

Seven Poor Travellers, Whose a Tra- 

veller, and the Lost Star. 


BRITANNIA, 
Frederick William of Prussia, and the 
Man of the Red Mansion. 


CASINO DE VENICE. 

In addition to the usual attractions of this 
superbly decorated ball room a reading 
room has recently been opened for the use 
of the visitors, in which all the day and 
evening papers, periodicals, etc. can be 
found. Mr. W. M. Packer’s famed band 
perform nightly selections from the most 
popular operas, overtures, and an endless 
variety of new dance music, 
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TUSSAUD’S EXHIBITION. 

Open from 11 till 5, and from 7 till 11 
in the evening, 

RoyaL Ponytrennte INSTITUTION. 

Siege Operations in connection with Se- 
bastopol, the Steam Gun, Dissolving Views 
of the War, Diorama of Sinbad the Sailor, 
Cosmoramas, the Concert by invisible per- 
formers. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


Ww. C —Mr. H. Marston is not engaged at Sad- 
Jer’s Wells for the ensuing season, 

F. B.—We have complied with your req uest. 

W. Kirwoop.—We are sorry the name was 
spelt wrong. 

H. H. Derby.—Please to give your order to 
your Bookseller who will precure the Journal for 
you weekly. 

J, W.—We beg to decline answering the question 
as to the lady you name. 

M.A, B.—We cannot interfere, the conduct is 
disgraceful, 

E, F,—Isthanked for his kincness, 

A, Trapezian,—In our next. 











Terms for Advertisements. 
Six Lines 1 
Nine ditto 
Twelve ditto 

For every line extra 














Che Theatrical Journal. 
Wednesday, March 21st, 1855. 
SKETCHES OF THE LITERATI. 
No. III. 

Our third sketch of the men of letters 
of this time, is a person very different from 
the powerful and popular satirist, Thacke- 
ray, and from the genial humourist and 
poetic dramatist, Bernard; a person of 
singular originality—the author of the 
Divine Drama of History and Civiliza- 

tion. 

James Elishama Smith is a man of 
genius, of striking intellectual endear- 
ments, and of profound universality ;—he 
is a sort of religious Goethe in some 
respects; but he is eminently a spiritual 
writer. 

The Divine Drama is an anylitical and 
synthetical view of the providential plan 
of the universe, and exhibits a deep 
acquaintance with the records of history as 








well as remarkable insight into the world 
within. 

This book has. not excited attention 
commensurate with its merits. Even as a 
literary composition it has unequivocal 
claims to notice; butit is in the category 
of works which posterit y must admire, but 
is too far in advance of vulgar philosophy 
and sectarian bigots, to be received among 
the large majority of the reading public. 

Mr. Smith is one of the great pioneers 
of'the Future Sublime in simple sincerity, 
lucid and clear-headed, in spite of some 
strange and perhaps untenable notions of 
his own; the critics are puzzled with his 
views, because they suppose that we must 
all receive doctrines as they are taught, 
or reject them altogether. Does he then 
delight in paradox? No; but he main. 
tains that Nature itself is a paradox, only 
to be explained by the sphinx who can read 
the mystery of evil. 

We will not venture in this place to 
discuss the problem of problems to which 
Smith has devoted his life. For half a 
century we have been going forward to a 
crisis, the vast shock of which will be far 
greater than any political earthquake,when 
the basis of truth must be investigated, and 
old dogmas must die and rot. 

For half a century has this man existed 
on the face of the earth, not without end or 
purpose. It is monstrous to suppose that 
genius, that prophetic insight, or indeed , 
that any singular attribute of mind, or 
spirit, is sent into the world without a 
use. 

Of this we are certain, that take him for 
all in all,no one has shed a greater amount 
of illumination on the mighty enigmas of 
providence and nature, than the subject of 
our remarks, 


Mr. Smith, as is generally known, 
writes in a peculiar and synthetical style. 
and his essays, if collected, would form a 
volume worth half the current literature 
of the periodical press. To that press he 
has contributed largely for years. 

This remarkable person is of modest and 
reserved habits, and seems indifferent to 
fame. But for a capacious brow, and a 
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look ef inner reverie, |e would pass unno- 
ticed. 

Fifty years hence, it is possible the mind 
of this great man may be appreciated and 
understood, 

VICTOR. 





To the Editor of the Theatrical Journal. 


Srr,—As one who takes a lively interest 
inthe welfare and advancement of the Flo- 
cution Ciasses generally, perhaps you will 
permit me to make a few observations on 
an Entertainment given by the members of 
the Class connected with the Marylebone 
Institution on Tuesday last. 

It has been my custom since the forma- 
tion of that Class, to attend most of its 
performances, and to watch with consider- 
able anxiety its progressive steps, and, I 
must say, notwithstanding many short- 
comings, that it has, as a Class, done well. 
But to my task. The programme selected 
for the above occasion, included adapta- 
tions of King John and the Rivals ; but, as 
I remained only during the performance of 
the former, I shall, of course, confine my 
remarks to that play alone. I will not 
however, Sir, waste my time and your space 
by attempting to notice every member of 
the dramatits persone—that would be use- 
less and absurd—but shall content myself 
by offering such observations in reference 
to the more important characters, as shall, 
I trust, prove fair and salutary. 

Mr. H. F. Dickins, who played King 
John, looked the part admirably, and was 
successful in giving peculiar force and sig- 
nificancy to the regal language he deli- 
vered. He was especially effective in the 
scene where he is tempting Hubert to 
destroy young Arthur. Mr. Dickins has 
a good|clear enunciation, and is possessed 
of a voice which he can sometimes use (in 
declamation more particularly) with con- 
siderable power. He would, however, 
do well to avoid a certain mannerism of 
action which occasionally mars his finest 
passages. Of Mr. Crispe’s Faulconbridge 
I scarcely know what to say. and yet I 
would fain speak of it with all fairness. It 
was totally unfitted for his powers, and was 
no more like Shakspeare’s Faulconbridge 
than Mr.jCrispeis like Hercules. Faulcon- 
bridge, as I understand him, is a blunt, 
robust, John Bull kind of man, and not a 
mincing, highty-tighty, foppish indiv-dual, 








as he certainly was in Mr, Crispe’s hands. 
In truth, had it not been for the language 
he had to deliver, I should not have known 
whether he was playing Osric or Lord 
Tinsel. Mr. Crispe has good abilities, and 
is not wanting in intelligence, and if he 
would only turn his attention to genteel 
comedy,—for which, both as regards voice 
and physique, he is most suited, he would, 
I think, appear to advantage. Mr. Tilfor, 
as Hutert, was powerful and touching, and 
in the chamber scene with Arthur, was 
natural and affecting. He is a modest and 
unassuming young man, and these are the 
qualities which have doubtless prevented 
him essaying loftier characters than he has 
hitherto attempted, and to which he would 
not do discredit. I must express, with 
sorrow, my disappointment at the manner 
in which Mr. Alderton personated the 
Cardinal—a character which was eminently 
suited to his style of acting. I certainly 
expected better things of him, but from 
some cause or other he fell short of his 
accustomed success. Phillip, King of 
France, was entrusted to Mr. Solomon, 
who (**to speak feelingly ”), was about as 
un-kingly an individual as it has been *“* my 
lot to mark.’ He looked badly—had a 
slouching plebeian mien; acted badly, and 
spoke as though he were suffering suffoca- 
tion. Of Prince Arthur—the last and 
least—but Icast only in stature—too much 
praise cannot be awarded, His voice was 
clear, sonorous, and pathetic, and he evinced 
a degree of intelligence by no means com- 
mon in a boy of his years. He was honoured 
by an ovation at the end of his scene with 
Hubert, amidst deafening and well-merited 
applause. His name is Master Carr. As 
regards the remaining number, which was 
made up of nobles, citizens, heralds, and a 
dauphin, the greatest kindness I can show 
them, is to remain silent as to their doings, 
and entreat them earnestly to study forth- 
with and that carefully, ‘* Hamlet’s instruc- 
tions to the players,” Trusting, Sir, that 
these few remarks may be received by each 
in the same spirit of fairness and candour 
which caused their production, 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
CENSOR. 


P.S. I ought, perhaps, to have mentioned, 
although it will have been inferred, that 
the performance was got up in the theatri- 
A little homely scenery was 


cal costume. 
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also used on this occasion for the first 
time. 


Sir.—Every manager of a Theatre is 
ever-prime to make it appear that he is 
first to present his audience with the 
greatest talent, as the various play bil!s 
will show; for instance, one manager 
prides himself on the honour of first intro- 
ducing the greatest actor, whilst another 
that he introduced the greatest actress of 
the age at the east end of London; and, 
indeed, all the managers profess to do 
everything in their power to render their 
respective houses the most comfortable; 
and yet, notwithstanding their improve- 
ments and decorations of which they boast, 
not one of them seem to pay the least at- 
tention to the comforts of that portion of 
their audiences occupying the pit; this 
branch of their supporters is sadly 
neglected and it is high time that an 
amendment should take place. 

A few nights since! attended one of the 
East End ‘Theatres, and took a seat in the 
pit, to witness an attraction, and admit 
being much pleased therewith and should 
have been more so, but for the narrow 
backless form on which I was obliged to 
sit. 

Assoon as the drop scene descended, 
there was a tremendous rush of Basket men, 
bawling and shouting out their wares and 
resting their ponderous baskets on the, 
men women and children indiscriminately 
which materially added to their discom- 
fort. 

Passion week is fast approaching when 
t!e Theatres will be closed, and an oppor- 
tunity thus afforded of remedying this 
crying} evil; by widening the pit seats, 
placing backs thereto and making  open- 
ings to allow the basket men to pass and 
repass without annoying the audience; 
these openings would also greatly facilitate 
the audience in procuring seats on enter- 
ing the theatre. 

Let therefore the manager who is ever 
“desirous of promoting the comfort of his 
audience” take advantage of the forth- 
coming recess, and enable himself to head 
his bills with this addition to the above 
quotation,‘ has, during passion week, 


made the pit more comfortable by widen- 
ing the seats and placing backs thereto,” 
and he may theu congratulate himself as 
being “ the first east-end manager who 
has really added to the comfort of his 
audience.” 

Yours, ete., 

A Pir-May, 


PROVINCIALS, 


CHELTENHAM.—=Mr, W. 8. Woodin com- 
menced a series of performances, at the Royal 
Old Wells, on Tuesday evening, and was re- 
ceived in a very favourable manner.—The 
Cheltenham Dramatic Club has concluded 
its series of amatcurs representations. 

Birmingham.—At the Theatre Royal, The 
Tron Chest and Mr. Wilkin’s play of Civilisa- 
tion have been prosented during the week.--Mr. 
William Cooke’s equestrain company is en- 
gaged, and will shortly appear. 

Bath.-- Mendelssohn’s Son and Stranger and 
The Love Spell are snnounced for Saturday 
night, at the Theatre Royal, the principal 
characters being supported by Miss Lanza, Mr. 
Durand, and Mr. Haigh. 

READING,—This Theatre closed on Thurs- 
day the 15th of March. A humourous and 
fashionable audience attended including The 
Colonel and Officers, of the Royal Berkshire 
Militia. Amoung the pieces were by desire 
Bombastes “ Furioso,” “Loan of a Lover” 
and the Dead Shot. The Band ofthe Militia 
attended; and the evening passed off with an 
eclat seldom witnessed in this town. 

OUR LITTLE CHATTER BOX. 

Roya ITALIAN OPERA.—Herr formes is 
engaged at this establishment, and will appear 
in the part of Pietro, in the Italian version of 
Meyerbeer’s Etoile du Nord, in which opera, 
also, Madame Bosio will sustain the character 
of Catherine, Mario, it appears, is positively 
engaged ; and, this being the cise, there is no 
violent improbability about a re-appearance of 
Grisi. 

Drury LAngE.—Mr. E. T. Smith, the lessee, 
who has had the rare merit of paying the rent 
of this large establishment for three successive 
seasons, announces his annual benefit for 
Thursday next, when Mr. Robson's successful 
play of Love and Loyalty will be produced, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Wallack in their original 
characters. 

Divasion oF _Lapour.—It is calculated that the 
well to do lady would only make and subscribe one 
flannel shirt for the men wintering in the Crimea, 
that the men will, on their pait, be able to make 
capital shift. 

A Mayor's Nest.—A newly elected lord mayor, 
speaking of certain articles in out vivacious friend, 
observed, ’’? I despise those underhand attacks, 
When I write an anonymous letter I always sigu 





my name to it. ‘ 
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Recreation IN NatTurat Huistory.—A 
young gentleman otf a lively turn sent his slow 
friend to an ornithologfst for a yellowhammer to 
drive a nail. 

Tas Orper cy CLBANLINESS.—," Go to 
Bath. ”* 

To Catcutate Wagrs.—Add to the sum paid 
in money, the amount produced by perquisites, mix 
up the kitohen-stuff with the quarter’s stipend and 
the result will give you the wages. 

Time bemg money, reduce a day inte shillings, 
a week into pounds, and @ centry into four- 
penny bits. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(CASINO DE VENISE, 21% HIGH HOLBORN. 

Open every evening.—This splendid, spacious, 
and well-ventilated Sallede Danse, unquestionably 
the largest, most elegant, and beautiful Ball Room 
in London, has been together with its Galleries, Ci- 
gar Divan, Balconies, Wine & Refreshment Rooms), 
newly decorated in a Costly and Magnificent man- 
ner, producing an ensemble of beauty and artistic 
excellence unparalleled ! the whole of which is re- 
flected by countless mirrors, covering the walls, 
&c. and lighted by crystal chandeliers of a novel 
and elegant desizn.—In the Reading Room recently 
added) wil be found all the Day and Evening; Pa- 
pers, Periodicals, etc. Mr. W. M. Packer’s Famed 
Band Performs nightly selections from the most 
popular Operas, Overtures, and an endless variety 
of new Dance Music, including the following 





Quadrilles, Bride of Lammermoor, Sons of the |, 


Ocean, the Swiss, the English, and the Ninevah! 
Waltze, The Stars of the West, the Ophelia. The 
Balaklava, Chant D’ Amour and Georgette, Polkas, 
The Napier, Katy-did, Sledge, Freischutz, and the 
Scots Wha Hae.—Schottisches, The Lamplighter, 
and The Sulina.— Redowas, The Mariane, and 
The Bianca.—Galops, the Baltic, The Baltic Fleet, 
and the Sebastopol.—Doors Open at half-past 
Eight and Close at Twelve o’clock; Admission One 
Shilling. 

N.B. Mr. W. M. Packer’s Annual Benefit Bal 
Masque (the Final Bal of the Season) is’ fixed for 
Wednesday, April 4th. Gentleman’s Tickets,5s. 
Ladies’ ditto 3s. each. 





ADIES THEATRICAL COSTUME WARE- 
HOUSE.—6, Prince’s Street, Drury Lane. 
ustablished 1840. Satin, Silk and Velvet Trains. 
Ball, Fancy and Private Dresses, Mantles. &. New 
and Second hand can always be obtained of Mrs. 
Harrison, 6, Princes Street, Drury Lane, satin 
hoots, shoes, silk stockings, lace, feathers, orna- 
ments, &c, kept in stock, Ladies Theatrical 
dresses madeto order, correct to the costume of 
the period, executed with punctuality at the lowest 
price, Theatrical and fancy Ball dresses lent. 
Wardrobes purchased to any amount. 





A Bed and Sitting Room if required on Moderate 
Terms, enquire at No, 19, Cumming St, Penton- 
ville, 





Lonpon Amateur Dramatic Socirty.=-Se- 
veral gentlemen of respectability, who have formed 
themselves into a Society for the purpose of giving 





Dramatic representations in Private or otherwise as 
an amusement to themselves are wanting a few more 
gentlemen to complete the number required. Sub- 
scription, 3s. per week. Entrance fee, 10s... The 
first pieces selected for the present series, are 
Merchant of Venice, Hamlet, the Wife, Macbeth, 
etc., as the characters of Which are not yet cast 
early application is requested by letter to the 
secretary, Mr. Loraine, Queen’s Arms Hotel, Cale- 
donian Place, King’s Cross, 

T. Smith, Manager. 





OYAL SOHO THEATRE.—(Late Miss 
Kelly’s.)—Licensed by the Lord Chamber- 
lain.—Lessee. Mr. Mowbray.—Manager. Mr. W. 
Shirley—This elegant theatre, magnificentlyjdecor- 
ated, complete in every department and capable 
of containing 800 persons, is now to be let nightly 
for Dramatic Performances, Concerts, Lectures, 
&c.—Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of making 
the Stage their profession, will here find every 
facility for acquiring the necessary qualifications ; 
in short this establishment supplies a long looked 
for desideratum, and is the only recognized 
Dramatie School in the metropolis. Instruction 
given in Elocution and action, Fencing, Stage art, 
and every information connected with the 
Theatrical profession. Terms may be obtained at 
the Office of the Theatre, which is open daily 
from 11 to 5, or in the Coffee Room,from 6 to 12 
o’clock. where may be seen casts of the various 
play in preparation. 





EWINGTON HALL, Francis Street, near the 
Church.—To be Let.—This beautifully fitted 
up Hall, for the night, week, or month, on rea- 
sonable Terms. It is well calculated for amateur 
performances, having a complete stage, with sce~ 
nery and other appointments, Lectures, &c., capa- 
ble of holding 400 persons. Enquire on the 
premises between 11 and 4 o'clock. 





MADAME TUSSAUD AND SON’S EX- 
HIBITION. NEW ADDITIONS,—Marshal St- 
Arnaud, Lord Ragland, Omar Pasha, the Sultan 
of Turkey, the Emperor of Russia, The Queer 
of Spain, Espartero, the Duke of Victory, Lieut. 
Perry, G. V. Brooke, the tragedian, in the character 
of Virginius, The Napoleon Golden Chamber com- 
plete; varioua relics added. &c. .Open from eleven 
till dusk and from seven till ten.—Admission, Is. 
Napoleon rooms, 6d. 








SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Three Months. ..--One Shilling. 
Six Months.... -Two Shillings. 
Tweive Month -Four Shillings. 
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